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movement, and demanded a reorganization of
the party. However, he defended the admirable
foreign policy of Hamilton Fish, who sent him
a special word of commendation for the Tribune's
position in the Cuban difficulties of 1873. The
editorial page remained forcible and influential,
and was more scholarly than in Greeley's day.
The paper supported Samuel J. Tilden as a re-
form candidate for governor of New York in
1874, and did much to effect his election, but it
frankly expressed distrust of the Democratic
party as a whole, and in 1876 threw its influence
behind Hayes. In the dispute over the election
Reid took a moderate stand, and demanded an
impartial investigation of the vote in Louisiana,
South Carolina, and Florida; a fact which em-
phasized the brilliant stroke of the Tribune when
under his direction it unravelled the famous
"cipher dispatches/' and thereby estopped the
Democrats from using the cry of fraud. The
Tribune gave general support to the Hayes ad-
ministration, and tried to compose the quarrel
between the "Stalwarts" and "Half-Breeds"; for
this reason, while applauding specie resumption
and the Southern policy, it deplored Hayes's civil
service reform measures as extreme and certain
to estrange the Grant-Conkling faction. But af-
ter the election in 1880 of Gar field, an old and
close friend, Reid urged a defiant attitude toward
the "Stalwarts/1 and encouraged Garfield in the
measures which resulted in the resignation and
discomfiture of Senator Roscoe Conkling [g.z/.].
Both Hayes and Garfield offered Reid the min-
istership to Germany, but in the hope of greater
honors he declined.

In 1872 the Tribune had shown a deficit and
was close to financial disaster; fifteen years later
Reid, with the assistance of John Hay, John R.
G. Hassard, Isaac Bromley, George Ripley,
Ralph Keeler, George W. Smalley, and others
of a brilliant staff, had made it secure and strong.
In 1875 it removed to a handsome Nassau Street
building, equipped with the most recent Hoe
presses, and taller than any other business struc-
ture in the city. Reid believed in innovations,
and was the first to install the Mergenthaler
linotype, which was largely developed in the
Tribune composing rooms. He believed also in
spending money liberally for talent, and wrote:
"In making a newspaper, the heaviest item of
expense used to be the white paper. Now it is
in the news. By and by, let us hope, it will be
the brains." In the middle seventies the Tribune
began publishing an annual index; in 1879 &
Sunday edition was introduced. For twenty years
at the close of the century Reid kept the Tribune
circulation relatively stable, at an average of
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50,000 to 60,000 for the daily and 100,000 for the
weekly. It was moderately prosperous, incor-
ruptible, well written, well printed, totally de-
void of sensationalism, and by the nineties par-
ticularly distinguished by its critical staff, which
included William Winter, Royal Cortissoz, and
Henry E. Krehbiel. In journalism Reid per-
formed, along with E. L. Godkin, a valuable serv-
ice in maintaining an important newspaper based
on brains and character at a time when Dana,
Pulitzer, and Hearst were in varying degrees
depending upon sensationalism. Like Godkin, he
believed in the open shop, and his protracted
quarrel with the typographical union, beginning
in 1877, resulted in a sensational boycott of the
paper by union labor, affecting even the Repub-
lican party. In 1892 Reid yielded and the Trib-
une became a union office again.

Reid's marriage, on Apr. 26, 1881, to Eliza-
beth Mills, daughter of Darius Ogden Mills
\_q.v'.] and Jane Templeton (Cunningham), took
him to Europe for a protracted wedding trip.
During this absence the Tribune was left in
charge of John Hay, who steered a careful course
amid the political difficulties caused by the as-
sassination of Garfield and accession of Arthur.
Reid on his return vigorously combated the ef-
forts of Arthur to restore "Stalwart" supremacy
in New York state, and in 1882 the Tribune's
bolt of the "Stalwart" state ticket contributed
to the election of Grover Cleveland [q.vJ] as
governor. Two years later the nomination of
Blaine, a political favorite of Reid's since 1876,
aroused the Tribune to enthusiasm, and he
thought Cleveland's election an "appalling ca-
lamity" (Cortissoz, II, 98). From his town
house at Madison Avenue and Fiftieth Street, or
his country estate "Ophir Farm" near White
Plains, Reid now directed the Tribune in more
leisurely fashion than before, while he gave
greater time to society and general political ac-
tivity. During the four years 1885-1889 he and
the Tribune played the role of critic. He went
on the stump for Harrison in the tariff campaign
of 1888, and immediately afterward accepted the
ministry to France.

Leaving his former secretary and managing
editor, Donald Nicholson, in charge of the Trib-
une, Reid spent three years in Paris, where he
negotiated a favorable commercial treaty and an
extradition treaty, watched European politics
intently, and made important French friends. He
returned in 1892 to assist Harrison's campaign
and particularly to work for harmony within the
Republican party, threatened by the rising power
of Thomas C. Platt \_q.v.~\. Actually Reid's nomi-
nation for vice-president, which took place at
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